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These may be classified according to the reaction of the colonists to the 
quitrent and the place of the rents in British administration. So far as 
the colonists were concerned, the rent system had one salutary effect: it 
served to check land speculation, an evil less apparent in Maryland and 
Virginia, where the rents were well established, than in those colonies in 
which they were not well established. The contrast between royal and 
proprietary rents is also notable, for the proprietors enforced a higher 
rate than did the crown. Yet when the crown assumed control a disin- 
clination to accommodate a strictly legal view of the rents and the obli- 
gations arising from them to frontier conditions caused antagonism to 
continue. The result was an inflammatory state of mind which was an 
excellent background for the agitation of the revolution. 

The British administration of the quitrents is ably surveyed separately 
in chapter xiv. The evils of the split executive, so notable in commercial 
and political policy, were ever present. The auditor-general, resident in 
England, was subject to directions from the lord high treasurer, the first 
lord of the treasury, and the chancellor of the exchequer. The receiv- 
ers-general, resident in the colonies, were appointed by the crown, but 
there were also deputies appointed by the auditor-general. Moreover, 
the royal governors had an influence and the cooperation of the assem- 
blies was much to be desired. Under such conditions financial efficiency 
was hardly to be expected ; the collections were about one-half the amount 
called for by the rent rolls. Efficiency also varied from colony to colony. 
Toward the close of the colonial period the British authorities took more 
interest in the rent problem. The possibility of procuring from the 
rents sufficient revenue to pay the cost of administration within the 
colonies was realized, and if the revolution had not intervened the re- 
maining proprietary charters would doubtless have been revoked, if for 
no other reason than to secure the revenue from the rents enjoyed by 
the proprietors. 

William K. Boyd 

The North West company. By Gordon Charles Davidson, Ph.D. (Berke- 
ley: University of California press, 1918. 349 p. $3.00 bound; 
$2.50 paper) 
So few books of real worth have been written concerning the fur trade 
of North America that the appearance of a new volume in this field may 
be regarded as an event, particularly when it deals with so important 
and little-known a phase of the subject as the history of the North West 
company. Mr. Davidson's volume is the most pretentious study of the 
sort which has appeared since the publication of Chittenden's American 
fur trade of the far west. An examination of the bibliography reveals 
that the writer has searched the field with the most painstaking care in 
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an effort to obtain all the material available. He has personally inves- 
tigated the principal British and Canadian archives and has brought to 
light considerable manuscript and some printed material which has never 
before been used. After studying the bibliography, however, one can 
not but be impressed by the scarcity of information which is available 
concerning the business operations of the North West company. There 
is very little material in the form of accounts and other business papers 
which throws light upon the history of the concern as an economic enter- 
prise. There is likewise an almost entire absence of correspondence or 
letter books of the partners of the concern, which if available would be 
of the utmost value. The various agreements between the partners which 
formed the basis of the organization of the company at various times 
have been preserved and likewise copies of the journals kept by the 
bourgeois. The latter, however, are for the most part concerned with 
descriptions of the country in the interior and contain all too little in- 
formation concerning the conduct of the business. In making any criti- 
cal estimate of Mr. Davidson's work, then, it must be constantly borne 
in mind that he has been greatly handicapped owing to the fact that the 
records of the North West company itself have not been obtainable. 
After all is said, one can not but feel satisfied that the volume contains 
nearly all of the available facts concerning the history of the company, 
from its origin in the latter part of the eighteenth century down through 
the turbulent years of strife with rival fur companies and Lord Selkirk 
and the Red River colony, until its absorption by the Hudson's Bay 
company in 1821. There is one valuable manuscript, however, which the 
writer does not mention. It is in the form of a folio of some eighty 
closely- written pages and is preserved in the Baby collection at the 
Bibliotheque St. Sulpice, Montreal. This folio contains the minutes 
of meetings of the North West partners held at Grand Portage and later 
at Kamanistiquia between the years 1801 and 1806. These minutes, 
which have never been published, contain a great deal of information 
relative to the administration of the departments in the interior, the 
allotment of shares, and negotiations with the Hudson's Bay, Michilli- 
mackinac, and American fur companies, while they also throw interest- 
ing sidelights upon the life of the interior. In some respects they con- 
stitute as valuable a source as any which the author has used. 

After due allowance has been made for the scarcity of material, how- 
ever, Mr. Davidson's treatment of his subject leaves much to be desired. 
First of all, his method is extremely labored and the reader cannot avoid 
a feeling that the author has been obsessed with the fear of omitting a 
single fact regardless of how essential it may be for the purpose of ex- 
plaining what the North West company was and how it conducted its 
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operations. The outlines of the story are obscured by the mass of detail 
which, if necessary at all, should have been relegated to the footnotes — 
although they are already overburdened — or to one of the nineteen ap- 
pendices. In the first chapter, for example, several pages are devoted 
to recounting the number of cannon, men, and fusils, the number of 
gallons of rum, the pounds of gunpowder, and hundredweight of shot 
for which trade licenses were issued to several firms covering a period 
of a number of years. The average reader will certainly agree with the 
author that "the enumeration may be tedious" and while he will not 
categorically deny that "the showing is^ interesting and significant," he 
would be pleased to have a more adequate explanation as to why»the 
latter assertion is true. 

The narratives of the explorations of Alexander Mackenzie, Peter 
Pond, David Thompson, Alexander Henry, and others, which occupy a 
considerable portion of the book, are also rather tiresome. It is doubtful 
in the first place whether so detailed an account of their activities is 
necessary, for although interesting enough to a student of the history of 
geographical discovery, it adds little to our knowledge of the North West 
company. The story of these discoveries is for the most part merely a 
repetition of the narratives contained in the journals and memoirs of the 
explorers themselves. Mr. Davidson's account gives but little new in- 
formation and it lacks the freshness of the originals from which it is 
derived. 

Probably the most valuable chapter of the book is the one entitled 
"Trade and trading methods." The business practices of the company 
are described with as much fullness as the scarcity of the materials will 
allow and there is also a good deal of valuable data concerning the ex- 
ternal features of the trade, including personnel, the kind of goods used, 
methods of transportation, and the like. The chapter contains a wealth 
of information which no future student of the fur trade can afford to 
ignore. But here again the author frequently lapses into an encyclo- 
pedic enumeration of facts. 

The writer was in Prance when the volume was published and so can 
not be held accountable for any editorial shortcomings. Perhaps this 
fact will explain why within the space of six pages there are three dif- 
ferent spellings for what is presumably the same geographical name: 
Gamanistikouia, Kaministiquia, and Kaministikwia, none of which ap- 
pear in quotation marks. 

It is in method of treatment and interpretation that the North West 
company leaves most to be desired and it is believed that even the most 
conscientious reader will lay the book down at the end with a hazy idea 
as to what the company really was, how it functioned, and what its sig- 
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nificance for the history of the Great lakes region and the Canadian 
northwest. The essential facts have all been given, and the author de- 
serves due credit for the painstaking and industrious manner in which 
he has carried on his researches. But the reader must correlate the facts 
and interpret them for himself. This method of treatment, while similar 
to that of many other monographic studies, is as far removed as possible 
from that of the brilliantly suggestive study of the early fur trade by 
Charles H. Mcllwain, in his introduction to Wraxall's Abridgement of 
the Indian affairs. Mr. Mcllwain 's study reveals what it is possible to 
do in a field similar to that in which Mr. Davidson has been working. 

Wayne E. Stevens 

Political history of the public lands, 1840-1862. From preemption to 
homestead. By George M. Stephenson, Ph.D., instructor in history, 
Dartmouth college. (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1917. 296 p. 
$2.50 net) 
It is encouraging to note a growing interest in the study of American 
public land history. The public domain has been one of the dominant 
forces in American history. It has been the subject of sectional con- 
troversy engaging the attention of political parties and party leaders and 
having a determining influence on elections and on the general course of 
legislation. The continued presence of free land has enabled the gov- 
ernment to encourage immigration on an unprecedented scale, to promote 
internal improvements and railway building, and to foster education. It 
has nurtured individualism to an extent unknown in any other country. 
It is indeed impossible to give proper consideration to any phase of our 
history: economic, political, constitutional, social, religious, or aesthetic, 
without due recognition of the influence of the public lands. Yet it is 
only within recent years that the importance of this subject has been 
recognized. As a result, a number of researches into the field of public 
land history have been made and a few good monographic studies and 
articles have been published. Of these studies, in the reviewer's opinion, 
that by Mr. Stephenson is the best from the standpoint of both historical 
scholarship and literary presentation. 

Mr. Stephenson has defined his problem as first, ' ' to trace the history 
of the public land legislation in Congress"; second, "to portray the 
sentiment of the different sections of the country relative to the disposal 
of the public lands on the political and legislative situation in general in 
the period from 1840-1862." He presents "the fact of sectional rival- 
ries and combinations" as his main thesis. The northwest wanted low 
priced lands, a low tariff, and internal improvements ; the north Atlantic 
states wanted a high tariff, high priced lands, and internal improve- 
ments; and finally, the south Atlantic states wanted a low tariff, no 



